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reached the conviction that this proposition could, not be proved, though it was known from experience,—for example, from the angles of the triangle joining the Brocken, Hohenhagen, and Inselsberg, —that it was approximately correct. But if this axiom be not conceded, then, he contends, there results from its non-acceptance a different and entirely independent geometry, which he had once investigated and called by the name of the Anti-Euclidean
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geometry."   Such, according to Sartorius von Wal-tershausen, was the view of Gauss.1
RESEARCHES OF STOLZ.
Starting at this point, O. Stolz, in a small but very instructive pamphlet,2 sought to deduce the principal propositions of the Euclidean geometry from the purely observable facts of experience. We shall reproduce here the most important point of Stolz's brochure. Let there be given (Fig. 21) one
1 Gauss zum Gedachtniss, Leipsie, 1856.
2"Das letzte Axiom der Geometrie," Serichte des naturw.* meditin. Vereins zu Innsbruck, 1886, pp. 25-34.ow to the investigators whose views possess a most radical significance for our conception of geometry, but who announced their opinion only briefly, by word of mouth or letter. "Gauss regarded geometry merely as a logically consistent system of constructs, with the theory of parallels placed at th.e pinnacle as an axiom; yet he had
